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INTRODUCTION TO CURRICULUM III: COGNITIVE PROCESSES 


Curriculum III is based on some interpretations of Jerome Bruner's 
so-called "spiral curriculum" discussed in his book, THE PROCESS OF EDUCATION. 
Bruner describes the act of learning as involving three simultaneous pro- 
cesses: "the acquisition of new information; transformation--the process of 
manipulating knowledge to make it fit new tasks; evaluation--checking whether 
the way we have manipulated information is adequate to the task." (p.48) 
Bruner's theory of learning is that of cognitive-field--field psychology 6r 
relativism. Bruner's thesis is that valid learning stems from learning the 
structure of a discipline--learning how things are related. In Curriculum III, 
this thesis is interpreted as meaning essentially the learning of patterns of 
inference. 

The definition of "reality" in Curriculum III is that of sensation and 
mental experience. Knowing the material world, matter, and externals is 
synonymous with inference. A concept, then, does not exist in itself but 
evolves from the individual's perceiving or conceiving it. Language and 
the process of verbalizing, thus, are in essence reality. Curriculum III 
therefore focuses on these patterns of inference--these processes of "knowing" 
reality- 

What is the overall structure of the discipline of English or language 
arts? One answer lies in a number of specific skills which have been identi- 
fied. In Curriculum III, these skills evolve sequentially within each grade 
level and from year to year. Bruner, however, suggests that a "general idea," 
the overall structure, is more than the initial learning of skills. (p. 17) 

Important to the "general idea" of English, of course, is the content 
of the subject. English is typically composed of areas of language, litera- 
ture, and rhetoric. Some skills are more relevant to one area than to 


another, although most of the skills are vital to all areas. 


Many of the skills relate to the aspect of form. For example, the 
structure of a sentence or of a paragraph may be studied without emphasis 
on its meaning. In Curriculum III, the skills are dealt with first through 
an emphasis on structural aspects; later, these skills are approached in a 


more complex context through an emphasis on the aspect of meaning. Struc- 


ture and meaning are not separated, as they cannot be. The arbitrary division 


is made only in terms of emphasis. 

The axis of Curriculum III's "spiral,'' however, is the essential con- 
cern with the transition from what Jean Piaget has called “concrete opera- 
tions" to "formal operations." Piaget has defined “operations" as the ways 
in which an individual works out order. An "operation" is a type of action, 
a direct manipulation of objects or an internal manipulation of symbols 
representing things and relations. Bruner explains that an “operation" dif- 
fers from simple action or goal-directed behavior in that the child can 
carry out trial and error in his mind. (p. 36) In other words, "operations" 
are the process of absorbing data about the real world into the mind and 
then of organizing the data to use it selectively in the solution of problems. 

Piaget's extensive work with children has defined the stage of "concrete 
operations" as being about that from age seven to age twelve. The child 
sees order in the immediate world. He learns to perceive comparison and con- 
trast. He senses the logic of classes and relations. The years from age 
twelve to fifteen Piaget calls the stage of "formal operations." Now the 
individual uses hypothetical reasoning and perceives the world outside his 
*mmediate personal experience. Obviously, then, the junior high school years 
become the chronological point for this all-important transition from the 
child's world of subjective immediacy to the more adult world of inference. 

The inherent design of Curriculum III is based on this transition. 
Underlying the sequence of skills, the emphasis on structure or meaning, and 


the content of the language arts are these patterns or ways of perceiving 
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the world--these "operations." The material in grade seven represents theo- 
retically a rather complex level of "concrete operations.'' The eighth grade 
is a transitional year where hypothetical reasoning is necessary for each 
of the units of study. It is assumed that by the ninth grade all pupils 
will have had some experience in hypothetical reasoning and will be able to 
deal with increasingly symbolic and abstract material. 

In summary, then, in Curriculum III the structure of the discipline 
of English is defined in several ways. The familiar triad of language, rhe- 
toric, and literature furnishes the subject matter, In each of these aspects 
particular skills are sequentially plotted. The skills are approached 
through émphasis on the structure or meaning of language, rhetoric, or 
literature. But underlying all this is the attempt to blend skills into 
"cognitive processes" or patterns of perceiving--essentially Piaget's 


‘operations." 


GRADE SEVEN 
Phase I -- 10 weeks 

In the seventh grade there are four Phases (units of study) in the 
curriculum. The first Phase emphasizes structure and small units of meaning 
in language, literature, and composition. Language and composition activi- 
ties are complementary here. Concern with structure of literature involves 
discussion of plot, setting, and characterization. Northrop Frye's modes 
of fiction are anticipated through concern with such common fictional devices 
as mistaken identity or excess as aspects of comedy. Activities progress 
from work in sentence and word structure to structure in literature, and 
follow some of Jerome Bruner's suggestions (p. 53). For example, pupils are 
asked to complete stories which follow the pattern of comedy or mystery. 


Meaning, of course, remains a consideration, but a secondary one in this 


particular Phase, 


Phase II -- 10 weeks 
The second Phase in the seventh grade emphasizes small units of 

meaning but continues the relationship with structure. The importance of 
context in the English language is a major concern here, and work is begun 
with symbols, Basic skills in language, literature, and composition are 
dealt with in more complex material, with emphasis on ideas or meaning. The 
approach is primarily inductive. Whereas in Phase I the sequence of skills 

is consistently from particular to general, in Phase II, the sequence develops 


from both specific to general and from general to specific. 


Phase III -- 5 weeks 
The emphasis in the third Phase is on the general act of determining 

"the logic of classes and relationships" or organization, The process 
requires, of course, the ability to organize material in writing as well as 
the ability to perceive organization or development in types of literature. 
There are three divisions of this Phase. The first features a kind of prac- 
tice session where pupils work on several of the writing skills. The second 
involves study of organization in two narrative poems. The third centers on 


the reading of the novel, SHANE, by Jack Schaefer. 


Phase IV -- 5 weeks 

Phase IV is a kind of problem-solving unit. Here there is an attempt 
at integration of skills, subject matter, and pattemsof perception, and an 
introduction to hypothetical reasoning. The unit stresses individual inves-~ 
tigation by the pupils of problems of early adolescence. Each pupil is 
required to prepare an individual report and to contribute to a group report. 
The resource material includes literature, various kinds of non-fiction, and 
the mass media, 

In the seventh grade, then, the curriculum is primarily organized by 


skills as these relate to "concrete operations." The recurrent skills are 4 


stressed throughout the year through emphasis on structure and meaning in 
increasingly complex materials and activities. Despite the possible unique 
organization of Curriculum III, the skills, the materials, and the activi- 


ties in grade seven are, in the main, familiar. 


GRADE EIGHT 
Curriculum III in the eighth grade, however, begins to depart from 
traditional content. Instead of such lengthy units of study, the Phases 
are broken down into "spirals,'' this label merely one of convenience. Each 
of the "spirals" within the Phases emphasizes an aspect of the discipline-- 
language, literature, or composition. However, the key word here is 
emphasis, as the focus of the cirriculum is not on the actual subject matter 


but rather on the cognitive processes. 


Phase I -- 9 weeks 

All three "spirals" in Phase I involve structure or form. The Phase 
should provide a Peeaition from Piaget's "concrete operations" to the 
“formal operations."’ Thus, the concentration is on three ways of manipula- 
ting objects or symbols in order to perceive the world--these patterns are 
"concrete operations.'' These patterns are somewhat familiar in language, 
literature, and composition as skills and include time order (part of Piaget's 
logic of classes and relations); comparison-contrast; and a transitional pro- 


cess from "concrete" to "formal," that of cause-and-effect. 


Language 


In the seventh-grade curriculum students were introduced to three methods for 
determining nouns. In the eighth grade, in addition to reviewing these 
methods, the students consider some further linguistic generalizations about 
nouns~-in particular, the positions of the word-class. Verbs, adjectives, 


and adverbs are similarly approached. While in the seventh grade traditional 


terminology was used in a kind of compromise between a traditional and a 
linguistic approach; in the eight grade the transition to linguistics is 
completed both in approach and in terminology. This transition is largely 


completed in this first "spiral" of Phase I. 


Literature 

In the second "spiral"' Piaget's "operations" are applied to reading 
of prose, first to the small unit of the paragraph, later to the larger, 
more complex unit of the essay. Two short stories provide further exercises 
in "formal operations," in that inference is practiced on the simple level 
of predicting outcomes. In almost all activities, it is the form or the 
physical shape of the pattern which is emphasized. However, the structure is 
always considered in its relation to meaning, whether of a simple paragraph 
or a somewhat involved short story. 

When the drama is introduced, the pattern of comparison-contrast is 
applied by relating the structure of a play to other literary forms. A 
simple one-act play is studied, with the focus on the particular structural 


characteristics of the drama--stage directions, etc. 


Composition 


In the third "spiral" methods of paragraph development are stressed. 
Although the seventh-grade program introduced students to such methods of 
development, this third "spiral" concentrates on them. The work begins 
with a review of narrative and descriptive paragraphs. Chronological develop- 
ment is emphasized in the study of narrative, while spatial order and develop- 
ment from general to particular receive the attention when students write 
descriptive paragraphs. In the second part of this third "spiral" there is 
focus upon two methods of building the expository paragraph--through details 


and through examples and illustrations. 


Phase II -- 12 weeks 

In the work in Phase II the emphasis on the cognitive processes is 
continued. The importance of meaning through syntax is stressed in language 
study, for example. The "spiral" dealing with literature is the longest in 
the year. Here the focus is on interpretation or recognition of theme. If 
the area of literature is extended to that of all verbal experience, as 
Northrop Frye has suggested, then the "operations" necessary in perceiving 
the theme of a work may be viewed as Piaget's "formal operations."' The 
unity of this five weeks of work is in the mental manipulation of symbols 
representing things and relations. The skills which are essential to this 
process of "knowing'’ cluster around some particular situations of language 
use and the corollary that structure is integral to meaning. Much of the 
work, therefore--since in Curriculum III the interpretation of "reality" does 
not separate sensation and mental experience--deals with emotional aspects of 
language, figurative language, sensory words, connotations. The "general 
idea" of language as metaphor is nourished here. 

The patterns of time sequence, comparison-contrast, cause-and-effect 
are viewed in their structural relationship to meaning in such literary types 
as narrative poetry, the short story, historical fiction, speeches, drama 
(an excerpt), and lyric poetry. Thus the "spiral" opens with concern for 
the literal meaning in narrative poetry and moves in a helical manner to con- 
cern with the more abstract interpretation of lyric poetry. 

Two of Piaget's “specific mechanisms'"--"conservation" and "transitivity"-- 
are inherent features of this Phase. The first principle is that some things 
retain certain properties amid change. The second is that similarities are 
noted indirectly and in new combinations. The structural patterns recurring 
in various contexts and the diverse functions of figurative language illustrate 


these mechanisms. 


Phase III -- 6 weeks 

Phase III is a review and extension of principles. The major focus 
is on the principle that structure and meaning are inextricably related. 
Furthermore, the skills and concepts are directly discussed with the pupils 
rather than inductively developed as they were originally. 

The first "spiral" within Phase III is intended as a reinforcement of 
those language concepts dealt with intensively in language study during 
Phases I and II. The linguistic and semantic nature of language are both 
illustrated. The relationship of structure to meaning is viewed from both 
the Linguistic and the semantic points of view. For example, in considering 
words, there are the linguistic aspects of inflection and suffixes, but 
suffixes also have lexical meaning. The linguistic approach is based on 
material from THE STRUCTURE OF ENGLISH by Charles Carpenter Fries (1952), 

THE STRUCTURE OF AMERICAN ENGLISH by W. Nelson Francis (1958), and Paul 
Roberts’ PATTERNS OF ENGLISH (1956), ENGLISH SENTENCES (1962), and ENGLISH 
SYNTAX (1964). 

The integration of structure and meaning in literature is approached 
intensively through the study of the novel, SWIFTWATER, by Paul Annixter. 
This novel provides a transition from SHANE, studied in the seventh grade. 
Both novels have an adolescent protagonist who comes to some kind of aware- 
ness Of or terms with reality. Both novels feature physical adventure and are 
set in the wilderness. The two novels are similar stylistically - for example, 
in the use of dialect and elementary metaphor. 

However, SWIFTWATER, is more complex stylistically and thematically than 
SHANE. The theme of the novel is the protagonist's coming to terms with 
reality. The dream of Cam and his son, Bucky, is to set up a refuge for the 
wild geese that fly over each October. The dream is finally realized only 


after great suffering and at great personal loss. 


This suffering and loss in the pursuit of an ideal or value is a 
theme recurrent in literature. Northrop Frye, in ANATOMY OF CRITICISM, states 
that the quest myth is the progenitor of all literary genres. Furthermore, 
the myth of Prometheus is, according to this thesis, the very essence of 
man, Cam's hawk dream and Cam's being "sacrificed" for the dream are related 
to the Promethean myth. 

Thus, if pupils are to read and appreciate literature--if they are to 
perceive experience outside of their immediacy-~basic archetypal myths must 
be presented. In the eighth grade, then, SWIFTWATER demonstrates the basic 
theme in a way appropriate to the maturity of the pupils. Words such as 
"archetype" are not introduced to the pupils, but the relationship of the 
theme to the Promethean myth is suggested. 

Thus, Piaget's specific mechanisms of "conservation" and "transitivity" 
are the basis of this "spiral."' The objective is to develop student ability 
to manipulate more complex abstractions. Bruner's thesis that to learn the 
structure of a discipline is to learn a "general idea" is illustrated with 


this initial work on archetypes in literature. 


Phase IV -- 3 weeks 

Phase IV in the eighth grade is not constructed in "spirals" but, as 
in the seventh grade, this Phase is an integration of all Pees: introduced 
so far. The unit of work might be titled (after Hadley Cantril) "The Why of 
Man's Experience." This unit features study of various literary types as 
well as of mass media which demonstrate man's experiences. The objective of 
the unit is to give pupils insight into the ways in which men interpret 
their experiences. Study of the Orson Wells broadcast of H. G. Wells" science 
fiction and the resulting mass hysteria, for example, give additional oppor- 
tunity to deal ENA "why." D. H. Lawrence's short story, "The Rocking- 


Horse Winner," portrays several interpretations of an experience. Analysis 


of language use becomes the central focus in the examination of the "why." 
Composition work is a corollary of the unit's activities. 

In summary, the eighth-grade curriculum is an extension of, as well as 
a departure from, the more traditionally familiar material of the seventh 
grade, Structural grammar replaces traditional grammar. The materials and 
activities incorporate the "devices" Jerome Bruner discusses in THE PROCESS 
OF EDUCATION. A number of audio-visual devices are used to provide vicarious 
experience. The STEPS TO BETTER READING, Book 2, (Harcourt) may be con- 
sidered an "automatizing device."' Finally, it is intended that most of the 
lessons, because of their particular order of presentation of materials and 
ideas, will serve as "model devices" leading to principles which may lead 


students to a grasp of "formal operations." 


GRADE NINE 

By the ninth grade the "formal operations" have been dealt with fairly 
extensively. In this year, then, patterns of perception are applied to units 
of work in transformational grammar rather than structural grammar as in the 
eighth grade. The literature work is the kernel of the course but again with 
the stress on the role of cognition in reading literature. Literature study 
goes more intensively into the archetypal patterns which are one of the 
structures of our discipline. In addition, the themes and structures of 
literature are compared and contrasted with themes and structures in 
selected works of art and music. Thus, some of the content in the ninth grade 
comes from other disciplines in the humanities. 

The ninth-grade curriculum is outlined as indicated above, but the details of 


each Phase are not fully developed as yet. 


LO. 
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TO THE THACHER 


The emphasis in this third phase of Curriculum III is on the general 
skill of organization. This includes the ability to organize material 
for writing purposes as well as the ability to perceive organization or 
development in at least two major kinds of literature, poetry and the 


novel. Thus, the Phase may be divided into three parts. The first part 


(about two weeks) is a kind of practice session where pupils are asked 
to work on several of the writing skills. The second part (one week) 
deals with organization in two narrative poems. The third and final 
aspect of the Phase centers on the reading of the novel Shane. 


What follows, then, is the sequence of activities and sample exercises 
for you to work with. The amount of time spent on the activities and 
the emphases on particular skills will depend on the individual class. 
The important thing is that you follow the sequence as given here and 
that you do as many of the activities as the class seems capable of 
doing. About two weeks should be reserved for the study of Shane. 


BRIEF OVERVIEW OF THER UNIT 


lst week 


Word organization - Activities on writing sentences 


end week 


Paragraph organization 


3rd week 


Organization in poetry 


hth & 5th weeks 


Organization in the novel Shane 


le. 
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Materials 


(Items are listed in order of their use in the unit.) 


English Grammar and Composition 7. Harcourt, Brace, 1963. 


(Florida-adopted textbook for grade 7) 


Junior English in Action, Book I. (6th. or 7th. edition). 


D. C. Heath, 1956, 1958. 


(Florida-adopted textbook for grade 7, 


"The Cremation of Sam McGee," by Robert Service, from Complete 
Poems of Robert Service, Dodd, Mead. 


"Gunga Din," by Rudyard Kipling. (Many sources.) 


Shane by Jack Schaefer. 
Books (35¢). 


Copyright, 1949, Jack Schaefer. 


Bantam 


13. 


I. Sentence Recognition Test 
The Phase is introduced by @ 50-item sentence recognition test more 


difficult than the diagnostic test given in Phase I. Pupils should 
be told that this test is similar to the earlier one but that a new 
item has been included, that of identifying run-on sentences. Before 
actually administering the test, be sure that pupils understand that 

@ run-on or run-together sentence is both an error of structure and 
an error of meaning. It is a structural error because two or more 
sentences are written with only one captial letter and one mark of end 
punctuation. It is an error in meaning because two or more complete 
thoughts are expressed as one. 


After the explanation of the run-on sentence, the teacher passes out 
the 50-item test. After reading the directions, the teacher may tell 
the pupils that their score will be compared with their earlier score. 
If the teacher does not wish to make this comparison, then the pupils 
are simply instructed to begin the test and are given the remainder of 
the period to work. 


Grading the test 

The purpose of this second diagnostic test is (1) to see if pupils have 
made any progress with sentence sense and (2) to inaugurate work in 
writing sentences in this Phase. The teacher may grade the papers 
herself or the pupils may grade the papers in class the following 

day. If the teacher does not object violently, it is preferred that 
pupils grade their own papers for more diagnostic value. The actual 
scoring of the test may be done as in Phase [. 


The test follows on the next page. 
The answer key for the test follows below. 
Answer Key - Sentence Recognition Test 
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SENTENCE RECOGNITION TEST II 


Each of the following groups of words is either a complete sentence (S); 
an incomplete sentence or sentence fragment (N); a run-on sentence (R). 
In the space provided by each word group, write either S, N, or R to tell 
if the word group is a complete sentence, an incomplete sentence, or a 
run-on sentence. There is no end punctuation. 


1. Where are you Lio SRE 
2. Hoping to hear from you ats 
3. To learn how to swim sian See 
4. Jane looked around suddenly she heard a noise game te 
5. To the door Se aw 
6. The day before his birthday ey take 
7- Bill came to see us often he is my cousin omaimiel y 
8. Leaving Hank in charge of the class Shea Se 
9. Stop OS eeeon 
10. It will do a poor job LO. 
11. The teacher looked: at me sternly so I answered 

the question Jubg) ae 
12. To the ends of the earth a Hoe sats 
13. Since it's raining UES a a 
14. We waited for Hank for several hours then 

we gave up and went home it was ten o'clock Tle ver 2 
15. To be in Nevada TAS) 
16. Walking up the street M3 cL 
17. The tired old elephant could hardly stand up Life pits, aoe 
18. At the end of April LOWE Praeee 
19. Carl stared out the window then he turned around 

and sat down 19. an 
20. Because I like what you do 20. 


21. Have you seen Jim he must be in school we saw 
him this morning ele 


22. Because he stands too far from the base 


23. After a jet plane breaks through the sound 
barrier 


24. We looked a long time finally we found the 
book on the mantel 


25. From his very first sentence 
26. Here is a book that tells about sports 


27. Our football team practiced every afternoon often 
it was dark before they stopped 


28. We watched television after supper then we went 
to see the game 


29.We found our friend Dick he was just coming out of 
the drugstore 


30. A man who was never told what to do 


31. Our football coach, Mr. Donald G. Webb, was 
born in Dellas, Texas 


32. The girls are gathering flowers then they are 
arranging them 


33. The names of that boy carrying the flag and that 
girl walking beside them 


34. In the next stall small sweet cakes, fresh bread 
and bags of brown bread and white rice 


35. How easy it is 
36. Join us when you have finished your homework 


37. The picnic which the girls had anticipated so 
gleefully was ruined by the rain 


38. Art is long time is fleeting 


39. John and Betty visited Boston then they traveled 
on into Maine 


4O. If you have a short-haired dog 
‘41. What people have done for you 
42. Be sure you bring plain white paper 


43. Gold is used in electro-plating so is silver 


Cols 


ase 


16. 


Shot dead by a stray bullet 


What fun this is 


: Running into the room 


- Before a lobster is cooked 


Do you remember Ruth Redd she was the girl at 
the front desk 


Anyone who studies weather maps thoroughly 


Hurry 


hh 
45. 
46. 
Thy 4 


48. 
49. 


50. 


Li. 


TI. Discussion of the Test 
The teacher should lead the discussion of the test item by item. The 


complete sentences should be pointed out as expressing complete thoughts. 
Pupils should write sentences in class from the incomplete stems. Run- 
on sentences should be broken into their appropriate complete sentences. 
The teacher may emphasize completeness by sound as in Phase I. If time 
permits, the teacher may do additional appropriate work in Tressler or 
Warriner's. 


III. Combining sentences 
If pupils seem ready for this activity, that is, if they seem to have 
a fairly good comprehension of sentence sense, the teacher should now 
begin work in combining sentences. If not, the teacher should continue 
work in sentence sense finding appropriate exercises in the language texts. 


There are, of course, numerous ways to combine sentences. Pupils should 
bedirected to these various techniques without the teacher actually 
labeling the technique as such. For example, pupils may combine the 
following sentences given in the example below by using a compound subject. 
But, it is not necessary that the term "compound subject" be used. 


Betty sold tickets. 

Barbara sold tickets. 
(Since they are both doing the same thing, the logical way of 
combining the two sentences is -) 

Betty and Barbara sold tickets. 


The twacher, however, may remember that there are nine often used 
methods of combining sentences. They are listed here in order of 
ditriculty. 

1) compound subject 

2) compound verb 

3) compound ob ject 
4) appositive phrase 
5) infinitive 

6) participle 

J) gerund 

8) relative clause 
9) adverb clause 


The teacher should pass out the activity on combining sentences. Pupils 
should be given the period to work on the activity without any aid from 
the teacher. The teacher may wish the pupils to hand in their work. This 
enables her to skim through the papers and get a general impression of the 
success or failure of the activity. 


The activity on combining sentences follows. 


aS: 


Activity on Combining Sentences - 


For each of the following groups combine the two sentences into one 
complete sentence. You may leave out words or add words. The important 
thing is to keep within one sentence the same idea or ideas as contained 
in the two original sentences. The first three are done for you. 


1. Did Alice make her report? 
Did Louise make her report? 
DID ALICE AND LOUISE MAKE THEIR REPORTS? 


2. Bring needle and thread with you. 
Bring scissors also. 
BRING NEEDLE, THREAD, AND SCISSORS WITH YOU. 


3. In the Canadian Rockies we saw deer and moose. 
We also saw elk. 
IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES WE SAW DERR, MOOSE, AND ELK. 


4. Fred Brown will help you. 
He is captain of the team. 


5. Paul is courteous. 
He is also intelligent and ambitious. 


6. Did you read about the race? 
It was exciting. 


7. English is sometimes neglected. 
It is one of our most useful subjects. 


8. Write to me. 
Tell me about your trip. 


9. The lion was shot dead by a stray bullet. 
Then he was claimed by a hunter. 


10. Joe ran into the room. 
He tripped over the books. 
The books had been left there by a careless student. 


11. Are you going to stay here? 
Are you going with me? 


12. I enjoyed the view of the rugged hills. 
I did not enjoy the view of the valleys. 


13. Was Will Rogers born in Oklahoma? 
He was the famous humorist. 


14. The weather report on television warned us of the danger of freezing 
temperatures. 
We hurriedly put antifreeze in the radiator of our car. 


15. I enjoy having a room of my own. 
I try hard to keep it clean and attractive. 


16. We will sell popcorn and drinks at the concession stand. 
We can make some money for the class. 


ifs 
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19. 


20. 


23. 


eh. 


25. 


My cut hand kept bleeding. 
Mother took me to the doctor's office. 


Jane can entertain our guests tonight. 
She can play the piano beautifully. 


In Boston we visited the Qld South Church. 
Then we went to see the Bunker Hill Monument. 


Jean came into the room. 
She started looking for Henry. 


I ordered a hot dog. 
I also ordered a coke. 


I had never seen Mr. Jones. 
He sold my father his guitar. 


My brother wnote an exciting story. 
He sold it to Boy's Life Magazine. 


I watched the football game. 


I felt the excitement in the crowd at the stadium. 


I studied the lesson a long time. 
I wanted to make a good grade on the test. 


IV. Discussion of activity on combining sentences. 


15. 


After the papers have been returned to the students, it would be 
a good idea to remind the students of two points. 


"Now that you have your papers, I think you will see that there are 
several possible ways to combine these sentences. Don't be surprised 
if several ways are right. Also keep this in mind - there will 
always be one main idea. As we come to the individual sentences, ask 
yourself, 'what is the main idea?'" 


At this point the teacher calls on several pupils to read each sentence. 
This will perhaps reinforce the idea that there are several ways to 
combine the sentences. 


The following are appropriate combinations of the sentences. (1,2,3 are 
already done on the students’ exercise sheets). 


Fred Brown, the captain of the team,will help you. 

(The teacher may say that the most important thought or key idea Here 
is that Fred Brown will help. The fact that he is captain of the 
team is only additional information and therefore is not written as 
a main part of the sentence. ) 


Paul is courteous, intelligent, and ambitious. 

(The teacher may say that since Paul is all these things, it is not 
necessary that a whole separate sentence indicate one of the qualities. 
This combination is fairly self-explanatory. ) 

Did you read about the exciting race? 

(The teacher may say that since the main thought here is reading 

about the race, exciting is merely a modifier or descriptive word). 
English, one of our most useful subjects, is sometimes neglected. 
Write to me and tell me about your trip. 


Shot dead by a stray bullet, the lion was claimed bya hunter. 


Running into the room, Joe tripped over the books left there by 
a@ careless student. 


Are you going to stay here or are you going with me? 


. I enjoyed the view of the rugged@ hills but not the view of the valleys. 


Was Will Rogers, the famous humorist, born in Oklahoma? 


When the weather report on television warned us of the danger of 
freezing temperatures, we hurriedly put antifreeze in the radiator 
of our car. 


Because I enjoy having a room of my own, I try hard to keep it 
clean and attractive. 


16. If we sell popcorn and drinks at the concession stand, we can make 
some money for the class. 

17. Because my cut hand kept bleeding, Mother took me to the doctor's 
office. 

18. Since Jane can play the piano beautifully, she can entertain our 
guests tonight. 

19. In Boston we visited the Old South Church and then the Bunker Hill 
Monument. 

20. When Jean came into the room, she started looking for Henry. 

obs Lf ordered a hot dog andva ‘coke. 

22. I had never seen Mr. Jones who sold my father his guitar. 

23. My brother wrote an exciting story which he sold to Boy's Life Magazine. 

24. Watching the football game, I could feel the excitement in the crowd 
at the stadium. 

25. Because I wanted to make a good grade on the test, I studied the lesson 
a long time. 


V. Culminating activity on sentence construction 
If pupils seem able to combine sentences and otherwise organize words 
into sentences, the teacher may wish to give a culminating activity 
on this sentence work. If pupils seem to need more work in combining 
sentences or in organizing words into sentences, the teacher should 
find appropriate material in the language texts. 


The culminating activity may take a full period. The teacher may wish 
to have the pupils write sentences from key words or she may wish 
pupils to combine sentences or break a paragraph into appropriate 
sentences. Examples of the latter have been included if the teacher 
should desire to use these. 


If the teacher does not desire a culminating activity on sentence work, 
then she should proceed immediately to the work on paragraph organization. 
Sample activity - Combining Sentences 
The coat was hanging up. The sweater was, too. 
2. Marion went home. [ris stayed at school. 
3. Read the story. Answer the questions at the end. 
4. Pour the coffee. Get the cup first. 
5. The money is in the drawer. I put it there yesterday. 
6. Close the door. Open the window. 
7. Here is a shirt. It has a button missing. 
8. Spring will be here soon. The flowers will bloom. 
9. It is March. The wind is blowing. 
10. You can't drive a car. You must walk everywhere you go. 
11. We lost the ballgame. Everyone was sad. 
12. We will have supper soon. The supper will be meatloaf. 
13- Do you know how to play the violin? Do you know how to play the guitar? 
14. The book is open. It is open to page 37. 
15. Rip Van Winkle is an interesting story. It is by Washington Irving. 
16. I am thirsty. ‘There is no water here. 
17. We have a difference of opinion. It concerns the importance of homework. 
18. Allan is excited. He is going to pitch in today's game. 
19. Connie didn't wear her boots. She caught a cold. 
20. Write your name on the paper. Write it on the left hand side of the paper. 


Sample activity - Sentence Sense 
Divide the following into five separate sentences. Write the five 
sentences on your paper. Put in the correct punctuation and capital 
letters. 
more than the summer was over the season of friendship in our 
valley was fading with the sun's warmth Fletcher was back and he 
had his contract he was talking in town that he would need the 
whole range again the homesteaders would have to go* 


* * * 


Divide the following group into five separate sentences using 
correct punctuation and capital letters. 


the nearest marshall was a good hundred miles away we did not 
even have a sheriff in our town there never had been any reason 
for one when folks had any lawing to do they would head for 
Sheridan nearly a full day's ride away our town was small not 


even organized as a town* 


* Both excerpts are from Shane by Jack Schafer, the Bantam paperback 
edition, p. 45. 


Phase III - end week 


Paragraph Organization 

As the teacher may recall, introductory work in paragraph construction 
ceme at the end of the first week in Phase I. At this time there was 
an optional assignment on paragraph patterns. If the teacher used 
this optional assignment, then review of the paragraph patterns is in 
order. If the teacher did not use the optional assignment, she may 
wish to do so now as part of the work on paragraph construction. It 
may be, however, that the teacher feels that a fairly detailed and 
somewhat technical presentation of paragraph patterns is not suitable 
for the particular class. If this is the case, then the teacher should 
use the following exercises as they are set up but omit the "pattern 
ledel" of the paragraph. 


In other words, what follows is a sequence of activities in paragraph 
construction for all classes. Some classes, however, will "do more" 
with the activities. That is, those classes which have been introduced 
to paragraph patterns will label the paragraphs according to pattern. 


Arranging sentences into paragraphs 

Pass out the activity and read the directions over with the pupils. 
It would probably be best to read aloud and arrange the first group 
o- sentences with the class. After reading all the sentences aloud, 
ack tne class which sentence seems to come first. There are two 
possible answers. 

1) The yak is by far the most useful animal in Tibet. 

2) The yak is an animal about the size of a small ox. 

Whils either answer is acceptable, you may point out that statement (1) 
is a kind of conclusion or summing up. Placing it at the beginning 
of the paragraph is acceptable but may be less interesting than 
reserving it for later. Statement (1) is, of course, the topic 
sentence of the paragraph. It contains the paragraph's main idea. 
The swuoporting details include the definition of a yak, where it 
lives, and how it is used. Better classes may label this paragraph 
pattcrn as "fusion of details into description." 


The teacher may wish to work through all ten paragraphs in this way. 
If classes seem to "get the idea" then pupils may work through the 
prrazraphs without teacher direction. After about twenty or thirty 
minuves the teacher may have the paragraphs read aloud and discussion 
may proceed in the same way as with the first paragraph. 


The activity and answer key for arranging sentences into paragraphs 
follow. 


oh, 


Activity - Arranging Sentences into Paragraphs 


Directions: For each of the following groups, arrange the sentences 
into a paragraph. Then underline what you believe to 
be the topic sentence of the paragraph. 


1. The natives use the yak to carry packs and full loads. 
It lives in Tibet. 
The yak is by far the most useful animal in Tibet. 
The yak is an animal about the size of a small ox. 
They drink its milk, eat its meat for food, and weave its fur into cloth. 


2. Finally the word was shortened to alphabet. 
Do you know where the word alphabet comes from? 
These were combined to make alphabeta. 
The Greeks coined this word. 
Alphabet came from the two Greek words alpha and beta. 


3. There is a gland on the under side of his abdomen. 
It is only about 20 inches high. 
The musk deer is a small animal that lives in India. 
Men get musk from this gland, and musk is used widely in making perfume. 
The one thing that makes the musk deer famous is that he carries perfume 
with him. 


4, All fish are cold-blooded animals. 
The temperature of the blood of the fish is just a little above the 
average temperature of the water in which they live. 
Do you ever wonder how fish can be comfortable in cold water? 
A few fish have a blood temperature as high as 15 degrees above the 
water in which they swim. 
But the fish with the warmest blood don't have a temperature that is 
nearly as high as that of human beings. 


5. Some Indians like to eat raccoon meat. 
The raccoon likes to have his food clean. 
It has a bushy tail with black and white rings around it. 
He washes it in water before eating it. 
The raccoon is an animal about the size of a badger with coarse 
greyish-black hair. 


6. It took three months to make the trip then. 
So many striking changes have never taken place in the life of any 
other generation. 
Many boys and girls of Pioneer days crossed our western plains in 
prairie schooners. 
Some of these boys and girls lived to take the trip in an airplane 
which crossed the country in 15 hours. 


7. They also utter low cries while dancing. 
Early in the spring the males gather in one place and dance. 
They leap and hop about and bow their heads. 
The most interesting thing about sandhill cranes is their dancing.* 


* Paragraphs 1 through 7 are from Be A Better Reader, Book I, second 
edition, by Nila Banton Smith. Copyright, Prentice-Hall. p. 58. 
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8. No other people have ever made more beautiful pottery or textiles. 
This was because they did many things much better than other people 
of their times. 
They dug ditches which carried water to the desert coast where farming 
was carried on. 
The early people of Peru founded a powerful nation. 


9. Others can walk on the water. 
Some are expert swimmers and divers. 
Other spiders can even travel great distances through the air. 
They can travel these distances in parachutes which they make out of 
their webs. 
Spiders can travel in many different ways. 
Some of them can run very rapidly on foot. 


10. They have no scales and no bones. 
One kind of fish has no eyes. 
In place of bones they have segments of cartilage. 
These fish are small, only about four inches long. 
They seem to know when anyone is coming close to them, for they swim 
away rapidly when a person gets near.* 


* Paragraphs 8 through 10 are from Be A Better Reader, Book I, second 
edition by Nila Banton Smith. Copyright, Prentice-Hall, p. 4. 


Answer Key - Arranging Sentences into Paragraphs 


The following arrangement of sentences into paragraphs is taken from the 
way the paragraphs were originally written. In some cases, however, there 
are other acceptable arrangements which the teacher should allow. 


aeolne yoke oean animal abou, the size vofvasmall ox. “ft lives in Tibet. 
The natives use the yak to carry packs and full loads. They drink 
its milk, eat its meat for food, and weave its fur into cloth. The 
yak is by far the most useful animal in Tibet. 


2. Do you know where the word alphabet came from? The Greeks coined this 
word. Alphabet comes from the two Greek words alpha and beta. These 
were combined to make alphabeta. Finally the word was shortened to 
alphabet. 


3. The musk deer is a small animal that lives in India. It is only about 
20 inches high. The one thing that makes the musk deer famous is that 
he carries perfume with him. There is a gland on the under side of his 
abdomen. Men get musk from this gland, and musk is used widely in 
making perfume. 


4.Do you ever wonder how a fish can be comfortable in cold water? The 
temperature of the blood of most fish is just a little above the 
average temperature of the water in which they live. A few fish have 
a blood temperature as high as 15 degrees above the water in which they 
swim. But the fish with the warmest blood don't have a temperature that 
is nearly as high as that of human beings. All fish are cold-blooded 
animals. 


5. The raccoon likes to have his food clean. He washes it in water before 
eating it. ‘The raccoon is an animal about the size of a badger with 
coarse greyish-black hair. It has a bushy tail with black and white 
rings around it. Some Indians like to eat raccoon meat. 


6. Many boys and girls of Pioneer days crossed our western plains in 
prairie schooners. It took three months to make the trip then. 
Some of these same boys and girls lived to take the trip in an airplane 
which crossed the country in 19 hours. ‘5So many striking changes have 
never taken place in the life of any other generation. 


(.- The most interesting thing about sandhill cranes is their dancing. Early 
in the spring the males gather in one place and dance. They leap and 
hop about and bow their heads. They also utter low cries while 
dancing. 


8. The early people of Peru founded a powerful nation. This was because 
they did many things much better than other people of their times. They 
dug ditches which carried water to the desert coast where farming was 
carried on. No other people have ever made more beautiful pottery 
or textiles. 


9. Spiders travel in many different ways. Some of them can run very 
rapidly on foot. Some are expert swimmers and divers. Others can 
walk on the water. Other spiders can even travel great distances 
through the air. They can travel these distances through the air 
in parachutes which they make out of their webs. 


oT. 


10. One kind of fish has no eyes. These fish are small, only about four 
inches long. They have no scales and no bones. In place of bones 
they have segments of cartilage. They seem to know when anyone is 
coming close to them, for they swim away rapidly when a person gets 
near. 


* * * 


II. Paragraph activities in the language text 
The teacher should select appropriate material in the language text 
and spend one or two periods using this material. 
JUNIOR ENGLISH IN ACTION I Seventh edition 
D. C. Heath & Company pp. 66-76 
WARRINERS ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION 7 
Harcourt, Brace & Company pp. 282-291 


III. Culminating activity on paragraph organization 
If the teacher desires, she may use the culminating activity on 
paragraph organization which follows. One period should be 
given for the activity and one period should be spent in discussion 
of the activity. Discussion should focus mainly on pupils reading 
aloud their own paragraphs for the class to evaluate. 


Activity - Paragraph Organization 
I. In each of the following groups of words select the word which could 
be considered a main topic. 
1. coke, pepsi cola, soft drinks, seven-up, root beer 
2. cocker spaniel, poodle, Great Dane, dogs, collie 
3. science, English, math, social studies, school subjects 


4, tables, furniture, chairs, sofas, desks 


5. lettuce, vegetables, potatoes, carrots, peas 


II. Arrange the following lists into outline form. The first is done for 
you. 


1. coats, hats, gloves, clothing, dresses 


I. Clothing 
A. Coats 
B. Hats 
C. Gloves 
D. Dresses 


2. pork chops, meats, steak, chicken, lamb 

3. daffodils, lilacs, daisies, violets, flowers, roses 

4, elm, oak, maple, evergreen, trees 

5. musical instruments, trumpet, drum, piano, flute 
III. Read the following paragraph and complete the skeleton outline which 

appears below the paragraph. 

The camel is a queer-looking animal. He has a body something like that 
of a horse, except that there is a large hump on it. His awkward neck and 
knobby legs are too long for his body. Rough hair that always looks uncombed 
hangs down from his neck and chest. His bwown beady eyes are small and his 


mouth is wide and homely. * 
I. The camel, a queer looking animal 


Ola Oo 


IV. Choose one of the following topic sentences and write a paragraph of 
about 50 words. Plan or outline your paragraph first. 


1) I enjoy riding a bicycle. 

2) Everything seemed to go wrong that day. 
3) Saturday is my favorite day of the week. 
4) I was all dressed up. 

5) I saw a good program on television. 


* From Be A Better Reader, Book II, second edition, by Nila Banton Smith. 
Copyright, by Prentice-Hall. p. 58. 29. 


*Optional activity - Have pupils plan and write an essay of about 100 
words on one of the following topics. 
1) a pair of shoes 
2) a larger allowance 
3) an old friend 
4) planning a party 
5) on the way to school 


Phase III - 3rd week 


I. This week's work will include a discussion of organization based on an 
analysis of two narrative poems. A possible introduction to the first 
poem "The Cremation of Sam Mc Gee" follows. 


I wonder if anyone can tell me where the "Land of the Midnight Sun" is? 
(After someone has volunteered an answer, ask this question.) Why do 
they call Alaska "the land of the Midnight Sun"? 


Has anyone in class ever been to Alaska? 


Well, I think most of us who are familiar with sunny Florida would find 
Alaska a very unusual place. The midnight sun would not be the only 
striking difference. For example, we would need a completely different 
wardrobe to protect us from the freezing weather. The snow and ice and 
the driving north wind would certainly prove uncomfortable, to say the 
least. 


Once there was a yound man from the South, Tennessee, to be exact, who 
went to Alaska to try to find his fortune. He tried to find his fortune 
in that frozen northern wasteland. Unfortunately, Sam's Tennessee blood 
never did fully adjust to Alaska. One day he made a strange request to 
his partner. 


(At this point the teacher should distribute the mimeographed poem and 
read it to the class. Then the teacher may say something like what follows). 


Now we will organize the poem in a somewhat different way. Each of us will 
take part in reading the poem together. Here is something I would like for 
you to listen for as we read. See if you can tell how the different tones 
of our voices are related to the tones in the poem. For example, the boys 
will read the low tones, like "moan," and the girls will read the higher 
tones like "ring." 


(Show the class how the indications on the mimeographed sheets will indicate 
to them when they should read. It would be a good idea for the class to 
read through the poem several times in order to achieve a degree of uniformit y. 


At this point it would be good to assign certain parts of the poem to 
various ones in class. This, in effect, would create a "solo" effect with 
‘the class as a whole serving as background or chorus. The details here are 
left up to the ingenuity of the individual teacher because there are many 

possibilities for arrangement and each class will have varied talents. 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Boys 


Girls 


Girls 


Boys 


Boys 


SOLO 


Boys 


Girls 


Girls 


Boys 


SoLo 


THE CREMATION OF SAM MCGEE * 
by Robert W. Service 


There are strange things done in the midnight sun 
By the men who moil for gold; 
The Arctic trails have their secret tales 
That would make your blood run cold; 
The northern lights have seen queer sights, 
But the queerest they ever did see 
Was that night on the marge of Lake Lebarge 
I cremated Sam Mc Gee 


Now Sam McGee was from Tennessee, where the cotton blooms and blows. 
Why he left his home in the South to roam ‘round the pole, God 


only knows. 

He was always cold, but the land of gold seemed to hold him like a 
spell; 

Though he'd often say in his homely way that "he'd sooner live in 
hell." 


On Christmas Day we were mushing our way over the Dawson Trail. 

Talk of your cold! Through the parka's fold it stabbed like a 
driven nail. 

If our eyes we'd close, then the lashes froze till sometimes we 
couldn't see; 

It wasn't much fun, but the only one to whimper was Sam McGee. 


And that very night as we lay packed tight in our robes neath the snow, 

And the dogs were fed, and the stars o'erhead were dancing heel and 
toe, 

He turned to me, and ''Cap,’ 
I guess; 

And if I do, I'm asking that you won't refuse my last request." 


says he, "I'll cash in this trip, 


Well, he seemed so low that I couldn't say no; then he says with 
sort of a moan: 
Wits. the cursed cold,’ and it's) got right hold titi E'm chilled 
clean through to the bone. 
Yet 'taint being dead-it's my awful dread of the icy grave that pains; 
So I want you to swear that, foul or fair, you'll cremate my 
last remains." 


A pal's last need is a thing to heed, so I swore I would not fail; 

And we started on at the streak of dawn; but God! he looked 
ghastly pale. 

He crouched on the sleigh, and he raved all day of his home in 
Tennessee; 

And before nightfall a corpse was all that was left of Sam McGee. 


There wasn't a breath in that land of death, and I hurried, horror- 
driven, 

With a corpse half hid that I couldn't get rid, because of a 
promise ['d given; 

It was lashed to the sleigh, and it seemed to say: "You may tax 
your brawn and brains, 

But you promised true, and it's up to you to cremate those last 
remains." 


* From The Complete Poems of Robert Service. Copyright by 
Dodd, Mead and Company. 
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Boys Now a promise made is a debt unpaid, and the trail has its own stern code; 
In the days to come, though my lips were dumb, in my heart how I cursed 
that load. 
In the long, long night, by the lone firelight, while the huskies, ‘round 
aolers ta owiehe eg 
Howled out their woes to the homeless snows -0O God! how I loathed the thing. 


Boys And every day that quiet clay seemed to heavy and heavier grow; 
And on I went, though the dogs were spent and the grub was getting low; 
Girls The trail was bad, and I felt half mad, but I swore I would not give in; 
And I'd often sing to the hateful thing, and it harkened with a grin. 


Girls Till I came to the marge of Lake Lebarge, and a derelict there lay; 
It was jammed in the ice, but I saw ina trice it was called the Alice May. 
And I looked at it, and I thought a bit, and I looked at my frozen chun; 
Then "Here," said I, with a sudden cry, "is my cre-ma-tor-i-um." 


Boys Some planks I tore from the cabin floor, and I lit the boiler fire; 
Some coal I found that was lying around, and I heaped the fuel higher; 
Girls The flames just soared, and the furnace roared-such a blaze you seldom see; 
And I burrowed a hole in the glowing coal, and I stuffed in Sam McGee. 


Girls’ Then I made*a hike, for I didn't like to hear him sizzle so; 
And the heavens scowled, and the huskies howled, and the wind began to blow. 
It was icy cold, but the hot sweat roled down my cheeks, and I don't know 
why ; 
And the greasy smoke in an inky cloak went streaking down the sky. 


Boys I do not know how long in the snow I wrestled with grisly fear; 
But the stars came out and they danced about ere again I ventured near; 
I was sick with dread, but I bravely said: "I'll just take a peep inside. 
I guess he's cooked, and it's time I looked," . . . then the door I 
opened wide, 


Boys And there sat Sam, looking cold and calm, in the heart of the furnace roar; 
And he wore a smile you could see a mile, and he said: Please Close the door: 
Solo It's fine in here, but I greatly fear you'll let in the cold and storm- 
Since I left Plumtree, down in Tennessee, it's the first time I've been warm." 


Boys There are strange things done in the midnight sun 
By the men who moil for gold; 
The Arctic trails have their secret tales 
That would make your blood run cold; 
Girls The northern lights have seen queer sights 
But the queerest they ever did see 
Boys Was that night on the marge of Lake Lebarge 
I cremated Sam McGee. 


II. The next activity again deals wtth organization. If the class 
hasn't grasped that this is a narrative poem, it would be a 
good idea to point this out. Ask the class to make a list of 
the events which occur in the poem. Of course, this should be 
fairly concise; either eight or ten items should suffice. ‘The 
following discussion will be based on this work. 


Ask members of the class to read aloud the events which occurred 
in "The Cremation of Sam McGee." Briefly summarize their work 

by listing on the board some eight or ten of the events mentioned. 
Now raise this question. 


"What would happen if one of these events were out of place?" 


After brief discussion ask this question: "What would happen if 
all the events were jumbled and out of place?" 


After a brief discussion present the following ideas: 


Obviously if one or more of the events of this poem were out of 
order, it would play havoc with the poem. It wouldn't really mean 
the same thing. The details are listed in a certain order which 

we call a sequence. Each event or detail in the sequence is 
important in itself, and it links the event before it to the event 
after it. We may then say that the events are related or that there 
is a relationship among them. 


From the list on the board point out such a relationship. 


Now let's pretend that instead of the events we have three 
colored strands of yarn. Instead of putting them in a sequence, 
we weave them together so that we have a braid. Perhaps if you 
are in the Scouts you have done this with strips of plastic and 
have made a lanyard. At any rate we are all familiar with 
"pigtails." This is the same thing. 


Let's go one step further. Let's call the three strands "plot," 
"setting," and "character." In literature we have these three 
elements - plot, setting, and character - woven together so that 
we have a total effect. A good writer weaves them tegether and 
relates them to each other. To a large extent his success depends 
upon his skill in doing just this. 


*Optional activity - 

Discuss with the class these questions. What is the relationship 
in "The Cremation of Sam Mc Gee" between 

a) climax and setting 

b) rhythm and mood 

c) character and setting 
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III. The next poem for consideration is Rudyard Kipling's "Gunga Din." 


A suggested introduction for the poem follows. 


Did you ever wonder what soldiers talk about when they sit around 
in the barracks? (Students will probably answer "home, girl friends, 
parents, etc.") Now, another question: How could you tell the 
difference between a young soldier and a veteran who had seen 
combat and who really knew what the army was all about? (Student 
answers will vary but will probably be based on the soldiers’ age, 
rank, etc.) 

Well, one very good way is the uniform itself. Young recruits have 
brand new khakis, and you know how khakis look before they have 
been starched and throned. But the old veteran's khakis are usually 
almost white and they are generally immaculately ironed and starched. 


Now let's imagine a place much different from the frozen wilderness 
of Alaska where Sam Mc Gee was cremated. Let's go with the British 
to sweltering jungles of India. Here the British troops battle 
renegade natives under the hot sun. 


But our selection today doesn't begin in India. It begins ina 
barracks building in England where several young recruits are 
talking. Each is trying to impress the other and naturally all 
are bragging. They don't see an old veteran slip quietly up 
behind them and say - 


(At this point pass out the mimeographed copies of "Gunga Dun" 
and read it aloud.) 


Use these questions for discussion to make sure the students grasp 
the major points of the poem. 


ae 


- What was the favorite drink of the British soldiers in India? 
(water ) 
2. Who was the water boy? (Gunga Din) 


3. Describe his uniform. (A piece of twisted rag and a goatskin water 


bag, etc.) 
4, What was the soldiers' attitude toward Gunga Din? 
5. What was Gunga Din's attitude toward the soliders? 
6. Was Gunga Din courageous? Find passages in the poem to prove it. 
7- Why do you think the narrator of the poem called Gunga Din 
"the finest man I knew''? 
8. What happened to Gunga Din? 


Optional question for discussion - Was it just for Gunga Din to go to 


lekey iy 
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GUNGA DIN by Rudyard Kipling 


You may talk o' gin an' beer 
When you're quartered safe out ‘ere, 


An' you're sent to penny-fights an' Aldershot 


a 
But if it comes to slaughter, 
You will do your work on water, 
An' you'll lick the bloomin'! boots of 'im 
cheats got it. 
Now in Injia's sunny clime, 
Where I used to spend my time 
A-servin' of 'Er Majesty the Queen, 
Of all them black-faced crew 
The finest man I knew 
Was our regimental Bhisti, Gunga Din. 
He was "Din! Din! Din! 
You limping lump o' brick-dust, Gunga Din! 
Hit slippy hiterao! 
Water! Get it! Panee lao! 
You squidgy-nosed old idol, Gunga Din!" 


The uniform 'e wore 

Was nothing much before, 

An' rather less than ‘arf o' that be'ind; 

For a twisty piece o' rag 

An' a goatskin water-bag 

Was all the field-equipment ‘e could find. 

When the sweatin' troop-train lay 

In a sidin' through the day, 

Where the ‘eat would make your bloomin' 
eyebrows crawl, 

We shouted "Harry By!" 

Till our throats were bricky-dry, 

Then we wopped 'im cause 'e couldn't serve 
Useall. 

foewas. Dini. Din! Din! 

You 'eathen, where the mischief ‘ave you 
been? 

You put some juldee in it, 

Or I'll marrow you this minute 

If you don't fill up my helmet, Gunga Din! 


'E would dot an' carry one 
Till the longest day was done, 


An' 'e didn't seem to know the use of fear. 


If we charged or broke or cut, 
You could bet your bloomin' gut, 


'E'd be waitin' fifty paces right flank rear. 


With ‘is mussick on ‘is back, 
'E would skip with our attack, 


An' watch us till the bugles made "Retire," 


pm for all tis dirty ‘ide 
'E was white, clear white, inside, 


When 'e went to tend the wounded under fire! 


Peewase (int epine pint” 
With the bullets kickin’ dust-spots on the 
green. 


ti 


When the cartridges ran out, 
You could ‘ear the front-files shout: 
"Hit ammunition mules an' Gunga Din!" 


I shan't forgit the night 

When I dropped be'ind the fight 

With a bullet where my belt-plate should 
a' been. 

I was chokin' mad with thirst, 

An' the man that spied me first 

Was our good old grinnin', gruntin' 
Gunga Din. 

'E lifted up my ‘ead, 

An' 'e plugged me where I bled, 

An’ ‘e guv me ‘arf a pint o' water = 
green: 

It was crawlin' and it stunk, 

But of all the drinks I've drunk 

I'm gratefullest to one from Gunga Din. 

Lowest Spite Din Din 

'Ere's a beggar with a bullet through 
‘is spleen: 

‘E's chawin' up the ground an’ ‘e's 
kickin’ all around: 

For Gawd's sake git the water, Gunga 


tu 


Din: 


'E carried me away 

To where a dooli lay, 

An' a bullet come an' drilled the beggar 
clean. 

'E put me safe inside, 

An' just before e' died: 

"T 'ope you liked your drink," sez 
Gunga Din. 

So I'll meet ‘im later on 

In the place where 'e is gone-- 

Where it's always double drill and no 
canteen; 

'E'll be squattin' on the coals 

Givin' drink to pore damned souls, 

An' I'll get a swig in. Hell from Gunga 
Din. 

Din we Dat. sane 

You Lazarushian-leather Gunga Din: 

Tho' I've belted you an' flayed you, 

By the livin' God that made you, 

You're a better man than I am 
Gunga Din. 


IV. Ask the pupils to make a list of events which occurred in 
"Gunga Din." After this has been completed, it would be 
good to call on several to read their list. This may possibly 
result in a brief discussion of the organization of the poem. 


Earlier the class read 'The Cremation of Sam Me Gee" as a group. 
Now ask them to arrange "Gunga Din" in the same way. This will 
give them the opportunity of determining where emphasis and stress 
should be placed in the poem. After the assignment has been 
completed, discussion and experimental reading of the poem should 
enhance understanding. 


If time permits, ask the class to take a further look at the 
organization of the poem through the various relationships. This 
may be too difficult, but if your pupils seem ready, it would 
certainly be helpful. Some of these relationships are 
language---setting 


theme---mood 

setting---theme 

Again if time permits, the teacher or perhaps some of the pupils 
may have a favorite narrative poem. Analysis of the organization 


should be determined by the interest and ability of the individual 
elacan 


Phase III - 4th & 5th weeks 

Reading the novel SHANE by Jack Schaefer 

This novel has been chosen as a culminating activity or integrating 
activity. The emphasis in studying the novel will be on the skills 
involved in reading literature. There are provided, however, activities 
in language and composition. 

Of course there are numerous ways of approaching the study of a 
novel. What follows is but one of many such possibilities. We have 
tried to provide increasing flexibility for the teacher in this track. 
Indeed, the only "rigid" part is in Phase I. Thus, with this in mind, 
we ask that you follow the sequence we outline in the study of SHANE. 
Some flexibility is allowed in terms of time. It is important, however, 
that you follow these activities as outlined. 

I. Readiness for reading the novel 

A. Reading a novel 

Pupils completed individual reading of novels some five or so weeks 
ago. Based on their own experience with the novel and introductory work 
on structure in literature in Phase I, pupils may be asked to discuss 
characteristics of the novel. Discussion should bring out the following 
points. 

1. The novel, like the short story, belongs to the class of literature 

called sr iccion. 

2. The novel structures a small world of meaning through story from 

the author's way of looking at life. 

3. The novel unifies plot, character, and setting around a theme, 

a central meaning. 

4. The plot shapes through conflict arising from the involvement of 

character and action. 
5- The events placed in a significant order of action go together to 
make the plot. 

6. The characters are many and varied and may be rewealed in several 
ways (J. N. Hook, The Teaching of High School English, p. 160). 
a) Telling what kind of person he is 
b) Describing the person, his clothing, and his environment 
c) Showing his actions 
ad) Letting him talk 


e) Relating his thoughts 
f) Showing how other people talk to him 


g) Showing what other people say about him 
h) Showing how other people react because of him 
i) Showing how he reacts to others 


B. Reading a western 


Dwight L. Burton in his Literature Study in the High Schools (1959), Holt, 
Rinehart, & Winston, Inc. 


p. 34. has the following to say about Shane. 


..-dJack Schaefer's SHANE probably is as revealingly battered as any 
novel in the school library. Its plot is traditional horse opera: 

a lean, mysterious stranger appears at the Starrett farm, takes 

part in a war between ranchers and small farmers, and disappears, much 
to the chagrin of Bob Starrett the young adolescent who tells the story. 
But the characterization of Shane comes through even though that of 

the adolescent does not. Fortunately, the incipient love triangle 
involving Shane and Bob's mother and father never really develops, 

and there is no other love angle. A sense of values, unusual in 
western fiction, pervades the story... 


The teacher may discuss the following characteristics of the western - 
1. Setting - vast space, horses, cattle or sheep, store-fronts, etc. 
It should be fairly easy for pupils to visualize a western setting 
because of the numerous portrayals in motion pictures and television. 
2. Characters - Are characters in westerns stereotyped? What is the 
meaning of "sterotype"? 
3. Is the plot traditional? Is it usually a "bad guys-good guys’ 
conflict? Why does thiz kind of plot never seem to wear out? 


C. Language 

Have pupils write down a list of phrases or expressions which they 
may encounter in the western. They should also write down the 
meaning of these expressions. Later, their list may be compared to 


expressions actually found in the work. 


II. Teacher reads aloud and the class follows silently the first chapter. 
The teacher assigns the questions relating to the first chapter. The 
pupils discuss these questions in class. 


1. Who is telling the story? What character in the book is telling 
the story? How is this going to affect the description of the 
action? 

2. What is the setting of the story? What is the time and what is 
the place? 

3- Describe in detail the character Shane. 

4, What happens in the first chapter? Describe in detail. 
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III. Finish discussion relating to the first chapter. The teacher then 


14. 


IV. 


V. 


VI. 


reads aloud the second chapter as the pupils follow silently. The 
teacher then writes on the board or gives orally the language exercise 
relating to the first two chapters. The exercise is discussed in class 
keeping in mind the meaning of the phrases as well as other possible 
ways of saying the same thing. 


Explain the meaning of the following from Chapters 1 & 2. 


something intangible and cold and terrifying was there in the air 
between us. 

A man who watches what's going on around him will make his mark. 
Mother nailed me as she usually did and shunted me off to bed. 
flannel cakes 

Me, though, I was fiddle-footed and left home at fifteen. 

That's the sensible dodge. 

Only don't you go giving her fancy notions of new hats so she'll be 
sending off to the mail-order house and throwing my money away on 
Silly frippery. She's got a hat. 

I'll show you what this hop-scotch climate does to my alfalfa. 

---a big old stump, all jagged across the top, the legacy of some great 


tree that must have died long before we came into the valley and finally 


been snapped by a heavy windstorm. 
That's the millstone round my neck. 


perauseVel ii this easiness was a suggestion of tension. Jt was the 


Casiness or aveorled spring, Vol “a trap “set. 

bevesworkeadeup a spot of affection for it. It's» tough. I can admire 
toughness. The right kind. 

He smiled too much and there was no real friendliness in it. 

I can figure men for myself. I'll take his word on anything he wants 
to say any day of God's whole year. 

Shane broke his rhythm just long enough to level a straight look at 
us. "A man has to pay his debts," he said and was again swinging 

tne axe. He was really slicing into that root. 


Pupils are instructed to finish the novel by the next '-- periods. 

Two or three periods in class should be allowed for work on the 
novel. At this time pupils are given the list of questions and 
language activities which cover the novel as a whole. Pupils should 
be instructed to write out answers to these questions. They will be 
responsible for the questions in class discussion. Their notes will 
provide study material for examination on the novel. The study guide 
questions are included on the following pages. 


Reading the novel and answering the questions. 


Discussion of the novel (at least three periods) 


VII. Examination (The examination is included on following pages) 


VIII. Return and discussion of the examination.* (Optional) 


The examination on SHANE is more than a test on a novel. It serves as 


a kind of evaluation of the pupil's skills achievement. 
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Explanation of SHANE examination continued.... 
Question I - Arranging the plot incidents in order 


This measures the ability to recall and follow time sequence in a 
longer piece of literature. In grading papers it is important that 
one error be marked as just that - one error. The other situations 
should be graded in their sequence and not be marked incorrectly if 
placed out of order) because of one).or two errors. 


Question II - Identifying characters 


Measures the ability to understand and recall description of characters 
and important meaningful objects in the work. 


Question III - Vocabulary 
Measures language understanding and ability to derive meaning from 
context clues. 


Question IV - Essay 

Measures ability to understand what a character represents (meaning) 
and relate to a similar character (meaning). Measures to some 
extent composition achievement - organization of facts into a 
meaningful discussion. 


For an excellent discussion of teaching SHANE, read "Toward Maturity in 


! 


Judging Fiction: An Approach to Schaefer's Shane.” A. Stephen Dunning, 


The English Journal, January, 1960, Volume XLIX, No. 1, pp. 22-26. 


The study questions and the examination are on the following pages.* 


* Study questions and test are based on Dwight L. Burton's Literature 
Study in the High School, revised edition, Holt Rinehart & Winston, 
Inc. , 196k, pp. 170-71. 


SHANE Study Questions for Reviewing the Novel as @ Whole 


af, 


10. 


Outline the novel by stating what happens in each chapter in two 
or three sentences. 

Jot down a list of the important plot situations in 12-15 items. 
Place a check point by which item you feel is the turning point 


of the book. 


Describe each of the following characters in two or three sentences 


each - 


Marian Starrett 
Joe Starrett 
Red Marlin 
Chris 

Stark Wilson 
Henry Fletcher 


Descfibe in about ten sentences the hero Shane. 


What do you think Shane's past life had been? What was Shane 
running away from? 


In four or five sentences what do you think Shane is supposed to 
represent? Do you think Shane is like any other hero you have 
either read about or seen on television? Explain your answer. 


List several ways in which Shane changed the lives of the Starrets 
and the homesteaders in general. 


What do you think happened to Shane after the end of the book? 


List from five to ten expressions which are unfamiliar to you. 
You may use some of the egpressions already discussed in class. 
Write what the expression means and write another way of saying 
the same thing. 


How important was the setting of Shane? Briefly outline a 
Similar plot with a different setting. 
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SHANE Reviewing the novel as a whole - p.2. 


Language - Explain the meaning of the underlined word in each of the 


10. 


following. 


It scarce seemed possible that he was the same man I had first seen, 
stern and chilling in his dark solitude, riding up our road. 


All three of them are subdued and quiet. 
Yet you always felt in some indefinable fashion that he was a man apart. 


Then suddenly I realized that Shane was sitting opposite the door 
where he could confront anyone coming through it. 


The grip was clear on the outer curve, shaped to the fingers on the 
inner curve, and two ivory plates were set into it with exquisite 
skill, one on each side. 


Shane had the runaways in a compact bunch and padding back at a trot. 


The only shadow over our valley, the recurrent trouble between 
Fletcher and us homesteaders, seemed to have faded away. 


But I conjured up all manner of adventures for him, not tied to 
any particular time or place, seeing him as cooly passing through 
perils that would overcome a lesser man. 


With him that old pistol seemed alive, not an inanimate and rusting 
metal object, but an extension of the man himself. 


Frank Torrey from farther up the valley was a nervous, fidgety man 
with a querulous wife and a string of dirty kids growing longer 
every year. 


ho. 


Examination - SHANE by Jack Schaefer 


I. 


ine 


Arrange the following plot incidents in the order in which 
they occurred in the novel. Write the letter of the incident 
by the numbers on your paper. 


A. Ledyard tries to overcharge for the cultivator. 

B. Shane fights Chris and breaks his arm. 

C. Fletcher and Wilson come to the ranch and threaten Joe. 
D. Shane and Joe fight Morgan and Curly. 

E. Shane knocks out Joe, straps on his gun, and goes to town. 
F. Fletcher returns with the gunslinger Stark Wilson. 

G. Shane meets Chris and walks off with cherry soda-pop. 

H. Shane arrives at the Starrett ranch. 

I. Shane gunfights with Stark Wilson and Fletcher. 

J. Bob discovers Shane's gun kept in his blanket. 

K. Chris comes back to the Starretts to take Shane's place. 
L. Shane and Joe cooperate in removing the stump. 

M. Shane shows Bob how to use a gun. 


From the choices given below, identify the character or the 
object which is being described in each of the following. 
Write the character or the object by the appropriate number 
on your paper. 


Fletcher Chris Ledyard 
the stump Shane Marian Starrett 
Stark Joe Starrett Shane's gun 


He was there on the balcony impaled in the act of aiming 
Por a second shot. He rocked on his heels and fell back 
into the open doorway behind him. The strength was draining 
out of him and he collapsed over the rail, jarring it loose 
and falling with it. 


His right arm was tight in the sling, his eyes unnaturally 
bright and the color high in his face. In his hands he was 
carrying a bottle, a bottle of red cherry soda pop. 


It was black, almost blue black with the darkness not in any 
qnamel but in the metal itself. The smooth invitation of it 
tempted your grasp. 


He was tall, rather broad in the shoulders and slim in the 
waist. He had a mustache. This stranger was something of 
a dude about his clothes, but inside his coat flaps he was 
carrying two big guns, big capable forty-fives. 


That was the one sore spot on the place, the millstone around 
their necks. 


He was the man who rode into our little valley out of the heart 
of the great glowing West and when his work was done rode back 
whence he had come. 


Her pinched look faded and her cheeks were flushed and her eyes 
were soft and warm as they should be, and she was laughing so 


Shane examination Dies 


8. He was big and terrible and he was looking across the overturned 
table and scattered chairs. He was past anger. He was filed with 
a fury that was shaking him almost beyond endurance. 


9. He was a small, thin-faced man, a peddler or trader who came through 
every couple of months with things you could not get at the general 
store in town. He smiled too much ans there was no real friendliness 
aug ha ie 


III. Vocabulary. By the number of your paper write the meaning of 
the underlined word in each sentence. Choose the meanings from 
the choices given below. 


calm agreement face changeable 
unreal succeed unbelievable 
restless remains motion 


1. He nodded assent and turned to mother, who was hurrying to argue with 
him. 


2. Yet each time at the instant of impact Morgan's big frame shook and 
halted in its rush for a fraction of a second before the momentum 
carried him forward. 


3. A man who watches what's going on around him will make his mark. 
4. Shane was fiddle-footed and kept on traveling. 


5. The stump was the legacy of some great tree that had been there 
before - many years ago. 


6. "The climate," said Joe,"was hop-scotch." 


7- Bob Starrett felt that there was something mysterious about Shane, 
something intangible. 


8. Shane sat opposite the door where he could confront anyone who 
would enter. 


9. It was incredible after all that beating that they could not really 
hurt him. 


10. Shane rounded up the cows and had them subdued in no time. 


IV. Essay question. In about 150 words (using as much detail and as 
many examples from the book as you can remember) compare the hero 
Shane with ONE of the following people. Be sure that you discuss 
Shane in relation to only one of these. You should tell in this 
ese>y .ow Shane is alike and how he is different from one of the 
hei: *s listed below. 

Paliadin Matt Dillon Robin Hood Davy Crockett 


